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I. The feasibility of the ecumenical vision 
in the beginning of the 20" century 


The modern ecumenical movement and its vision of the unity 
of the Church manifested in the visible unity of the churches 
emerges in the beginning of the 20" century in a global 
context that makes this vision a feasible project for European 
and North American Protestant and Anglican Churches. 


1.Some elements of the historical context: 


European Colonialism had virtually submitted and 
“globalized” the world; 


New means of transport and communication facilitated the 
organisation of large international gatherings; 


Modernism favoured the idea that what was new and global 
was often seen as being preferable to what was traditional 
and local; 


The fear of war and the consequences of war encouraged 
international pacifist initiatives and movements; 


Internationalism — the idea that humans and nations should 
cooperate beyond their different ethnic, cultural, political 
borders — was gaining momentum in opposition to war. 


2. Some elements of the ecclesial context: 


e During those years, the “gravity centre” of Christianity was 
still in the norther hemisphere: 65% to 70% of the global 
Christian population lived in Europe and North America; 


e Christianity in the “global south” had very close ties with 
European or North American churches, which means that 
the decision centres of Christianity remained concentrated 
in the northern hemisphere; 


e Christians from different countries and churches in Europe 
were engaging together in pacifist and internationalist 
movements (for instance, the German-British movement 
leading to the creation of the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship through the Churches in August 
1914 in Konstanz); 


e It was still possible to see Christianity more or less as a 
constellation of relatively ancient traditions: Eastern and 
Oriental Orthodox; Roman Catholic; German and Swiss 
Reformation; Anglicanism. 


3.In such a context... 


e It was not unrealistic to imagine that if the main actors of 
global Christianity in its main traditional expressions could 
be gathered around the same table and hold international 
conferences on what had divided them in the past, and on 
what could bring them closer to each other in the present, 
they would be able to reach reconciliation, unity in the 
future and contribute to justice and peace in the world; 


e The unprecedented decision taken during the 1930s to 
create a World Council of Churches was the result of five 
international conferences (with roots in the youth 
ecumenical movement) on three different subjects held 
successively in Europe in 1910, 1925, 1927 and 1937, 
bringing together Reformation, Anglican and Orthodox 
churches. 


I. One in Christ, vestigia ecclesiae, visible unity 


Founded on two Christocentric experiences of the first half of 
the 20" century — the koinonia in Christ experienced in those 
international ecumenical conferences, and the witness to the 
lordship of Christ embodied by the Bekennende Kirche -, the 


newly created World Council of Churches appealed to the 
Calvinian notion of vestigia ecclesiae to accommodate 
conflicting ecclesiologies and understandings of unity 
gathered at its new ecumenical table, and through a series of 
statements adopted by its assemblies, provided the contours 
of a vision of “visible unity” within and for salvation history 
which included 

e (1) a condemnation of the persistence of divisions as sin 
despite the recognition of a grunddifferenz between the 
traditions; 

e (2) a description of the One Church in history as a global 
conciliar fellowship of local churches themselves truly 
united in the proclamation of the gospel and in apostolic 
faith, in sacramental life, in ordained ministry, and in 
mission and service; 

e (3) the affirmation of inseparable ties between the unity of 
the Church, the oneness of humankind and the integrity of 
creation as the head of the body is also the first born of the 
new creation; 

a vision of visible unity, finally, that the divided churches should 
pursue and accomplish by seeking to fulfil together their common 
missional calling in the world for the glory of the triune God. 


Ill. Conflict over the ecumenical vision 


The modern ecumenical movement and its vision of the 
visible unity of the Church (or the visible unity of the 
churches) have increasingly faced, since at least the 1960s, the 
challenges of changed historic and ecclesial contexts as the 
debates in the 1990s about the emergence of a new 
ecumenical paradigm and the shrinking of the geography of 
the ecumenical movement within the expanding geography 
of world Christianity especially in the southern hemisphere 
illustrate well. 


Some elements of the historic and ecclesial contexts: 


e The welcomed end of the colonial system and the 
emancipation of many colonies from their European 
centres of domination, followed later on by the end of the 
cold war gave rise to a fragmented world in which global 
ecumenical work and relations among a growing number 
of churches in a growing number of countries and 
situations have become more complex and demanding; 


e Positive theological views of secularisation understood as 
human emancipation and flourishing have challenged the 
convergence in the understanding of visible unity 


formulated until the World Council of Churches assembly 
in 1961, and generated a situation of “unity in tension” that 
still characterises the life and work of the WCC. There is 
widespread agreement around the centrality of the Church 
in God’s saving design for the whole creation, but much 
less agreement (despite several WCC studies dedicated to 
the unity of the church and the unity of humanity or to 
ecclesiology and ethics) on how the engagement of the 
churches in the emancipation struggles of our times may 
be conducive to the restoration of their unity. During the 
debates about a paradigm shift in the ecumenical 
movement, the WCC was accused for the 1000" time of 
subsuming the search for Christian unity under the search 
for human emancipation. 


The convergence around internationalism and 
multilateralism as ways of preventing war and maintaining 
peace among nations is losing momentum today, ironically 
enough in times in which global challenges such as the 
Anthropocene and climate emergency are calling for 
global citizenship, governance and global solutions; 


The European and North American churches which were 
the main actors of the ecumenical movement in its early 
decades have experienced the impact of secularisation or 
dechristianisation by losing membership and capacity to 
provide support to the ecumenical movement and the 
World Council of Churches; 


In the traditional centres of the ecumenical movement, 
such as Western and Northern Europe, confessional 
belonging and confessional identities seem to be losing 
importance and giving rise to a certain ecumenism of 
confessional indifference which makes more difficult to 
make sense of the search for unity today; 


In recent decades, a certain estrangement has grown 
among the traditions that have embraced the ecumenical 
movement last century. It is an estrangement related 
particularly to different ways of discerning what is and 
what is not acceptable in matters of ethics and morality. 


In the beginning of the 21“ century, 65% to 70% of all 
Christians lived no longer in Europe, but outside Europe, 
especially in sub-Saharan Africa, seen by many as the new 
“oravity centre” of Christianity. The churches that have 
emerged during the 20" century or more recently in the 
fastest growing areas of contemporary Christianity do not 
necessarily share (or make sense of) the vision of unity 
described in note 2, which undergirds the search for a 
common understanding of the Church and its unity 


expressed in the 2013 Faith and Order convergence text 
The Church: Towards a Common Vision. While valuing the 
unity of believers in local communities, they attach less 
importance to “visible unity” in Eucharistic fellowship at 
the local and universal levels. 


There is no objective evidence that the sustained growth 
of Christianity in the southern hemisphere in recent 
decades converges with the vision of “visible unity” that 
guides the World Council of Churches. 


IV. World Christianity today 
and the need for ecumenical imagination 


Thus, while the vision of “visible unity” outlined above 
remains necessary because inherited divisions persist today, 
significant transformations in history and within Christianity 
are calling for perseverance and above all for imagination in 
ecumenical theory and practice (at the local, national, and 
global levels) when the issue is the goal of visible unity. 


One of the most important responses to the challenge of 
pursuing the goal of unity within a radically different 
historical and ecclesial context was inspired by the debate 
on a new ecumenical paradigm and came from the World 
Council of Churches and was embraced by the Roman 
Catholic Church, the World Pentecostal Fellowship, and 
the World Evangelical Alliance. Without putting into 
question the traditional understanding of unity, this 
response sought to create a new ecumenical space that 
would bring together the more ancient churches and 
churches that value unity in Christ but do not understand 
it in terms of unity in faith, sacraments, ordained ministry, 
mission and service. This was a sensitive and laborious 
process that began soon after the WCC Assembly in Harare 
in 1998 and led to the establishment of the Global Christian 
Forum in Kenya in 2007. Ever since, global gatherings have 
been held in Manado, Indonesia, in 2011, and in Bogota, 
Colombia, 2018. Those non-European venues contrast 
with the traditional ones and point to the widening of the 
geography of the ecumenical movement. 


Another response worth noting has been the international 
movement on receptive ecumenism, which emerged some 
15 years ago. It addresses the growing gap between 
important convergences and agreements accomplished by 


ecumenical dialogues, on the one hand, and the fact that 
those convergences and agreements very often do not 
translate into inter-church acts of ecclesial communion on 
the other hand. Thus receptive ecumenism, as its name 
suggests, calls the churches to approach ecumenical 
encounter, dialogue, and cooperation by asking themselves 
not so much what they can offer or teach to other churches 
as what they can learn from them and receive from them 
as God’s gift in the Spirit. 


V. Towards a counter-cultural ecumenism of compassion? 


Conclusion: Between our past divisions marked by violence 
and wars and the uncertainties about the Christian unity we 
seek (and sometimes “sick’’), there is considerable room at 
the local, national and even global levels for a patient and 
perseverant ecumenism in relation to the churches and a 
countercultural ecumenism of compassion for the most 
vulnerable in relation to humanity and creation. 


e Inthe age of the Anthropocene, in which the impact of the 
human exploitation of the planet’s resources is considered 
irreversible; 

e in the age of a global economic neoliberalism whose social 
Darwinism imposes everywhere the often-sacrificial 
mantra “You must adapt!” as a messianic message, while 
engendering inequalities which are now aggravated by the 
2020 global crisis and manifest themselves as xenophobia 
and racism or indifference towards the vulnerable; 

e in the age of a digital revolution which is producing new 
ways of living, learning and working, but at the costly risk 
of our subjectivity, freedom, and indeed our humanity; 

e in the age of illiberal democracies, in which fear is allowing 
national populisms to sacrifice freedom of speech and 
other rights on the altar of security; 


a WCC assembly gathered in Karlshue in 2022 under the theme 
“Christ’s love moves the world to reconciliation and unity” may be 
the opportunity given to us by the Spirit to renew our commitment 
to destroy walls of separation and build bridges of communion. 


